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to drop his plans of territorial readjustment. After confronting the Assembly, the particularists retreated in drafting the Constitution for the Second Reading. Apart from a bargain over the conditions under which a future readjustment of territory was to take place, there was hardly any important resistance to the increased centralisation embodied in the Weimar Constitution. This result was due to the consolidation of the power of the National Government and its diminishing dependence on the support of th,e State administrations, as well as to the fact that in the deliberations of the Assembly the big sectional and cultural issues began to preponderate over contests concerned with mere organisation, The Centre, while fighting strongly in order to insert in the articles on education as many privileges as .possible for denominational schools, could hardly concentrate on transferring all authority in educational issues to the individual States, some of which had distinctly left-wing majorities. The defence of the traditional State boundaries, unrepresentative as they were of the real differences in national life, now revenged itself by rendering the particularists unable to identify the social interests they had to represent with State autonomy. Thus Germany retained the traditional State system by depriving it of most of the powers that had been left to it by Bismarck.
(d) DELIMITATION OF THE GERMAN STATES
The point that caused most dissent in the Weimar discussions, though later it proved of little practical importance., was-the ruling on the eventual formation of new member states by the joining-up of smaller states, or the secession of parts of larger ones. Article 18 of the Constitution, in its definitive form, allowed the protest of a State against such an impairment of its former position to be overruled either by constitutional amendment, or by a normal Federal law supported by at least three-fifths of the voters in a plebiscite, in which not less than half the electorate of the region concerned took part. The latter condition was not likely to be fulfilled except where there was an overwhelming popular movement in the area in question, and unless it were fulfilled, an overwhelming popular movement in the whole Federation would be needed to provide the requirements for a constitutional amendment, a two-thirds majority in Parliament and an absolute majority in the plebiscite which the Federal Council would certainly enforce. So the article was applied only to uncontested issues, the fusion of the small Thurin-